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From the Vermont Chronicle. 
UNCERTAINTY.—A FRAGMENT. 


——* There I have it,” exclaimed Francis, as 

he shut the book. ‘Mr. Hume is right. I bless 
my stars, that I have at length found substantial 
yiound to rest upon. I will go, and tell my anx- 
jous mother, who is always teazing me with reli- 
gious exhortations, that my mind is settled, and at 
rest. 1 have learned to acquiesce in “‘ a deliberate 
doubt,” whether the prétended, imposing realities 
of religion are aught but idle dreams.” ‘The case 
was this: Francis H. was about to set out to visit a 
foreign country, to receive a large legacy, which 
had been left him by a deceased uncle. His pious 
mother was deeply anxious to see him place himself, 
asa humble disciple, beneath the protection of the 
Son of God. To shield himself from the shafts of 
truth, he had raked together all the cavils and ob- 
jections within his reach, with which his infidel ac- 
quaintance had assailed the Gospel. Still he was 
illat rest. His mother’s tears and prayers and ten- 
der importunity spoiled his peace. At length, he 
fell upon the Essay of Hume “on the Natural His- 
tory of Religion.” The concluding paragraph it 
was, which drew from him the triumphant exclama- 
tion, that he had at length found ground to rest up- 
on. Thusit runs: “ The whole isa riddle, an en- 
igma, an inexplicable mystery. Doubt, uncertain- 
ty, suspense of judgment, appear the only result of 
our most accurate scrutiny concerning this subject. 
But such isthe frailty of human reason, and such the 
irresistible contagion of opinion, that even this de- 
liberate doubt could —— bé upheld, did we not 
enlarge our views, and, opposing one system of su- 
perstition to another, set them a quarrelling ; while 
we ourselves during their fury and contention, happi- 
ly make our escape into the calm, though obscure 
regions of philosophy.” ‘This paragraph he read 
over thrice to his younger brother Robert, who was 
tobe his companion on his expected tour. There, 
Robert, he added with much warmth, could we fas- 
ten a strong hand on that deliberate doubt, we should 
no more be pestered with religious fears and tor- 
Menting apprehensions. Know me, from this 
hour forward, a cordial disciple of the immortal 
Hume! 

Robert did not hastily embrace his brother’s phi- 
losophy. He thought he would at least mark its 
practical effects before he exchanged the New-Tes- 
tament for Hume’s Essays. 

At length the brothers set out for the port, whence 
they were to sail. As they wished to visit a friend 
and view some natural curiosities, at a distance 
from the public road, they chose to go on foot.— 
His “letters of introduction,” the papers, by which 
he was to lay his hand upon the expected legacy, 
and his money, Francis had deposited in a strong 
trunk, which was to be conveyed to the port whither 
he was going, by the mail-stage. At the appoint- 
ed time, the brothers repaired to the public house, 
where the trunk was to have been left,to remove it to 
thepacket. Just as he opened the door,Francis heard 
4 man demand of his companion; “To whom did 
that trunk belong, which was taken from the stage, 
broken open and rifled of its contents ?”—* His 
name, I donot know,” was the reply. ‘“ He was a 
young man, not within the coach, who is on the 
eve of visiting a foreign shore.” Finding on inqui- 


With fear, that it had been seized by some desper- 
ate hand and robbed of its contents. Robert mark- 


the stolen trunk was not your property. That per- 
adventure, exclaimed Francis, full of anguish, cuts 
and wounds me. Indeed! returned Robert, I 
thought, that doubt, deliberate doubt, was a soft pil- 
low, on which one might rest his head. I see you 
now involved in “‘ uncertainty and suspense of judg- 
ment!” I see you traversing ‘‘the obscure regions 
of philosophy ;” but wher .s your boasted “ caLm- 
NEss ' 

Francis’ trunk, however, arrived; and the two 
brothers found themselves far onward in their 
voyage towards the foreign shore, whither they 
were bound.—It was near the setting of the sun, 
thick «louds and a drizzly rain darkening the at- 
mosphere, and astrong wind bearing the vessel on- 
ward, when the captain, wild with fear, suddenly 
exclaimed, ‘‘ We are in danger of hidden rocks.” 
It was the opinion of the mate, that “ that tremen- 
dous shelf,” of which he had often heard his father, 
an old sailor, speak with horror, lay in a different 
point; while a third man—a heedless, ignorant, and 
spiteful fellow—muttered with a- sneer, tha: he did 
not believe any such rock was lodged on that coast. 
It was only a year ago, returned the captain, that 
my only brother was wrecked upon it. My heart 
bleeds when I remember, that he and allhis hands, 
the cabin-boy excepted, who was cast up by a friend- 
ly wave upon the shore, found a watery grave.— 
And upon my soul, I do believe, we are every mo- 
ment in frightful danger of following him!—And 
now, again, Francis was in deep trouble. He 
trembled like a leaf, shaken by the breeze. It was 
in vain, that Robert reminded him of the sneering 
incredulity of one seaman, aud the opinion of an- 
other, that the shelf lay i some other quarter. It 
was in vain, that he reminded him, that peradven- 
ture they might escape.—Peradventure too, he 
quickly replied, we fall upon the rock and go down 
to the grave. Alas, my brother, added Robert, 
why do you not rest upon deliberate doubt? You 
may now oppose one man’sopinion to another, and 
so set them a quarrelling, while you escape into the 
caLM, though it must be confessed, obscure regions 
of philosophy ! 

Our brothers, however, escaped the dangers of 
the deep. But soon after they came upon the shore, 
Francis fell sick. As his disorder was severe, he 
called in a number of physicians to counsel and as- 
sisthim. They were, however, by no means agreed 
respecting the nature, remedy, or tendency of his 
disease. One, after examining the case, shook his 
head, and pronounced it hopeless. Another thought 
the disorder dangerous, but remediable. A third 
shrugged up his shoulders, and said, he did not for 
his part think the case difficult; he was sure it 
would yield to wise prescriptions.. But what wise 
prescriptions were, no two of them could agree in 


determining. What one directed, as a remedy, an- 
other denounced, as fatal poison.—While all this 


was going on, Robert, seated by his brother’s bed, 


kept his eye upon him. Upon his countenance he 
saw the strongest indications of inward anguish.— 
When opportunity presented, a strong tide of emo- 
tion burst forth from Francis’ agitated bosom. Alas, 
he exclaimed, my life is suspended on uncertainty 
This conflict of opinions 
among my medical advisers, has slain my peace— 
has filled me with distress inexpressibly keen—with 


—hangs upon doubt! 


apprehensions most tormenting ! 





ed his pale countenance, shivering nerves, agitated 
tame, and kindly said, Dear brother, peradventure 





pense of judgment, in deliberate doubt. 


Robert retired to his own chamber. Backward 
and forward, he paced the room. At length he 
said to himself: Enough in my poor brother I have 
seen, of the practical effects of sceptical philosophy. 
Where the interests of immortality are at stake, he 
proudly talks of finding peace in uncertainty, in sus- 
To doubt 


whether the spirit in his bosom is deathless or mor- 
tal ; to doubt whether he shall die like a brute or 
inherit an eternity of joy or woe, he calls traversing 
‘the calm regions of philosophy!” Tremendous 
folly! Why, he could not rest ina doubt, when a 
handful of silver dust was at stake ; much less when 
he feared shipwreck and the fatal issue of a strange 
disease. If this is wisdom, may I bea fool! It is 
a wisdom, suited, not to the constitution of human 
nature—Francis’ experience is proof of that—on- 
ly to the stupidity of brutes. ‘There must be truth. 
This must be supported by its own proper evidence. 
That evidence may be found—weighed—felt.— 
Never will I rest again, till I know the truth; till 
truth hath made me ree! Puivo-MebLeEy. 


2 
From the N. Hampshire Observer. 
‘ A VOYAGE, 
AND ITS RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE. 


We left the harbour just as the sun was going 
down, and every thing bid fair for a beautiful night. 
The sun beams were playing upon the tall spires; 
the busy hum of a great population was gradually 
dying away ; the sea bird had gone to its home ina 
distant island, and we were gazing forthe last time 
upon the shore, before the vessel should have gained 
the open sea, and the land of our fathers should 
have faded from our view. 

It was a bright and beautiful night. We had 
passed the light house, and the broad ocean was 
before us. We listened to the roar ofthe waves as 
they dashed, and broke, and died upon the distant 
shores. Presently a noble ship came sweeping 
along in its pride, bearing before it a high crest of 
white waves, and leaving behind it a long and lu- 
minous track. Other sails were seen gliding silent- 
ly along in the horizon, and disappearing one after 
another, till nothing could be seen but the wide ex- 
panse ofthe waters. 

A heavy storm had been raging upon the deep 
during a part of the preceding day, but no traces 
of it were now to be seen. A long, fleecy cloud 
was floating, like a white banner on the sky, as if 
the powers of heaven were making peace with the 
inhabitants of the earth. The stars were shining 
down upon us with uncommon lustre, and their 
beautiful radiance was imitated by a thousand 
pearls which were dashed from the prow of the ves- 
sel, as she pressed onward in her moonlight path. 

‘* It is a glorious scene,” said my companion, as 
he wrapped his cloak around him, to shield himself 
from the midnight air. ‘Day unto day uttereth 
forth” its declarations of the power and wisdom of 
the Creator; but the ‘ knowledge,’ which such a 
night as this ‘ showeth forth,’ is too wonderful for 
me. I see his wisdom in every star that shines: 
I feel his love in the soft influence of this whole 
scene, and my soul goes forth in adoration of Him 
who holds these waters in the hollow of His hand.” 

“Gan you feel, now, said I, that God is your fa- 
ther; and has this scene had any effect in remov- 
ing those'gloomy fears which have for so long a time, 
overshadowed your mind?” 

‘Tt has,” he replied. ‘‘I cannot look around, 
or above, or beneath, without experiencing those 
emotions which a poet seems to have felt, when in 
view of the stapendons objects of this beautiful crea- 
tion, he exclaimed, ‘These are mine, my Father 
made them all.’” 

My attention was called away fora few moments 
by a strange appearance at some distance from the 
vessel ; but it was soon recalled by the voice of my 
friend, who was reclining against the mast, while he 
gazed upon the stars, and sung ina low <one, “The 

eavens are telling the glory of God.” 

My friend a few months before was “ without 
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hope,” and an atheist in the world. He had howev- 
er been made a subject of a revival in his native 
place, but of late he had not enjoyed those clear ev- 
idences of a change of heart, and of acceptance 
with God, which had gladdened the first moments 
of his religious life. It was affecting to observe the 
change which this night scene upon the ocean had 
wrought in his feelings. The evidence of hisFather’s 
power and love came in upon him from the heavens, 
and from the mighty deep! yea, and from every 
‘light wave 
That breaks and whispers of its Maker’s might.’ 


He seemed this night to be “‘ born again.” Like 
Peter, he met with his Saviour upon the sea, not in- 
deed in the midst of the storm, but in the stillness of 
the soul, and in the breathings of holy devotion.— 
The joys of pardoned sin were filling him with a 
rapture which angels have never known. He seem- 
ed to repose in his Father’s arms, and to experience 
an. anticipation of that hour, when he should stand 
a ransomed sinner before the throne of God and the 
Lamb. 

Our little company was soon assembled upon the 
deck to worship God. My friend offered up the 
prayer of humble, childlike faith, and. gave utter- 
ance to the aspirations of a heart that panteth after 
God. I shall never forget the emphasis and the 
meaning with which one verse from the Psalms was 
uttered. ‘ All thy works praise thee, and thy saints 
bless thee.” Yes! thy works do indeed praise 
thee, when they are made to whisper comfort to a 
forsaken and despairing soul, and thy saints shall 
bless thee for thy power, as it is displayed in the 
works of creation, and for the brighter displays of 
thy redeeming grace. 

Our voyage came to an end the next day, but the 
impression which it made upon my mind will not 
be effaced even when the heavens and the earth 
shall have passed away, and there is no more sea. 

A. D. M. 








MORALITY. 








For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE IRISH TRAVELLERS. 

A few days ago, while I was standing on the 
steps of the New Market to enjoy a westerly breeze, 
a little group of travellers came up and stopped as 
if they had come to the end of their journey. The 
‘company consisted of a man and his wife and four 
children. The man carried a large sack on his 
back,which probably contained the principal part of 
their effects. This he threw down upon theside walk 
and sat down upon it. His wife, poor woman, was 
terribly sun burnt, and appeared very much fati- 
gued. She wore a cloak of woolen cloth, and carri- 
ed achild in her arms. I could not but observe 
that no change came over her countenance as she 
viewed the Market and the splendid pile of build- 
ings around it.—She sat down torest her weary 
limbs, and placed her little child by her side. I 
said there were four children. The oldest could 
not have been more than nine years old, and he car- 
ried a large bundle. ‘They were all poorly clad,— 
and the poor little travellers had no shoes. I asked 
the man where he was from? From New Bruns- 
wick,saidhe. And have you come allthe way 
from New Brunswick to Boston on foot? O yes. 
Wasn’t ita long way? Yes, we have been three 
weeks a coming, but we found a good road and a 
plenty of bread and milk by the way, and the peo- 
ple have been very goodtous. And have you come 
all the way without money? Oyes, we have got no 
money. And how do you expect to live in Boston 
and support your wife and four cbildren without 
money? I am going to labor, I came from a 
poor country—the County of Cork in Ireland, but 

they tell me that a laboring man can live in this 
country. 

Children, you that are comfortably clad and have 
a good bed to sleep on at night, think of these little 
boys who were ebliged to travel for three weeks 
over a hard and flinty road, without any shoes to 
their feet. Think too, of the mother who carried a 


selves, this poor woman was trudging along the dus- 
ty road, exposed to the burning sun. At night, 
perhaps, they found shelter in some barn, and the 
tired family all lay down and slept together on a 
bed of hay. Sometimes perhaps they lay out in the 
open air. Methinks see them rising with the sun 
to pursue their journey. I hear the cries of the 
barefooted children. I see the blood gushing out 
of their bruised feet. O if you ever were dispos- 
ed to complain because you could not get an article 
of dress which pleased you, or because you could 
not have the kind of food which you liked best, 
remember these children and never complain again. 
Think too, of the poor mother; many mothers are 
too proud to carry their own offspring a very little 
way—but this poor mother brought her child in her 
arms from New Brunswick—a distance of many 
hundred miles. Think, also, of the father, with a 
heavy burden on bis b&ck—what a long, long road 
it was; but they all arrived safe in Boston. They 
inquired where they could find some of their own 
country-men, and the way to Broad-street was 
pointed out to them. By this time I had become 
so much interested in them that I followed on, and 
watched their movements. As they passed along 
the street they attracted the notice of one and anoth- 
er, who stopped a moment to look at them and turn- 
ed away. Some made coarse remarks upon them, 
& wished the Irish would stay at home. But it was 
ungenerous to say so.—For the man said he came 
from a poor country, and he came to get a living 
by labor.. He had no money—his appearance de- 
clared it, and they ought to have pitied him. God 
has preserved him afd his family. They had 
crossed the wide ocean, and God had held the 
winds and the waves in his hand that they should not 
be lost. They had come many hundred miles on 
foot and God had raised up friends to help them by 
the way. He had brought them to a happy land 
where the mouth of labor is filled; and we ought to 
be willing to help them, we ought to set them good 
examples, and to provide schools for their children, 
and teach the Fathers and Mothers to be temperate 
and put the Bible into their hands.—The thought 
struck me as I leoked at them—these are immor- 
tal beings—they have souls to be saved or lost— 
they must all stand hefore the bar of God. And 
these children now so poor and ragged may one day 
be rich and clothed in the robe of Christ’s righteous- 
ness. S. D. 
Boston, August, 1828. 
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From the Juvenile Miscellany. 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 

Few individuals have been as useful to mankind 
as Benjamin Franklin; and very few, even in this 
happy land, where the path to honourable distinc- 
tion is ever opened to talents, industry, and integri- 
ty, have experienced a greater reverse of fortune.— 
In very early life, he served as apprentice to a tal- 
low chandler; but he soon found that cutting 
wicks, and filling moulds, would never satisfy his 
strong and inquisitive mind. He had a great pre- 
dilection for a sailor’s life. He was eager to see 
mankind under all the variety of appearances, 
which manners, habits, and costume have given 
them. A spirit of enterprise was the first trait of char- 
acter which develgped itself very strongly.. He 
read with eagerness “ateounts of cabin boys, who 
had become admirals;.of chimney-sweepers con- 
verted into mayors 6f London; of scholars, poor 
and secluded in early life, whose names had gone 
down to posterity, followed by a long wake of glo- 
ry; and of rustic clerks, who by some fortunate 
verture at sea had amassed a splendid fortyne.— 
Had his father encouraged his propensity for a sea- 
faring life, he probably would have been an 
industrious sailor, a sifu pilot and an economical 
and judicious captain. Luckily for him, however, 
Mr. Franklin thought best to thwart his boyish in- 
clinations; and he lived to show all these qualities 
in the character ofa philosopher and statesman. 


ee 


as apprentice to an elder son, who was thena prin- 
ter in Boston. In this trade, he made a rapid profi- 
ciency, and was soon very useful to his brother ; 
unfortunately, however, they could not agree to. 
gether. Benjamin had published some verses, &¢, 
in his brother’s newspaper, which met with consid- 
erable praise. This flattered his youthful vanity ; 
and according to his own account of their disagree. 
ment, he was as much to blame for forwardnesg 
and self-importance, as his brother was for severity, 
Whatever might be the causes of complaint, the 

became so irksome to him, that he absconded from 
Boston, and offered himself as journeyman printer 
in Philadelphia. The account of his first visit to 
that city, affords a striking contrast to his success in 
after life. ‘ I was,” says he, “ in my working dress 

which was covered with dirt, and my pockets were 
stuffed with shirts and stockings.” Fatigued and 
hungry, with very little money in his purse, he roagp 
ed along the streets, until he met a child with a loaf 
of bread. He eagerly inquired where it was bought; 
and having the baker’s pointed out to him, he pur- 
chased three large rolls which he devoured as 
he walked along throughthe principal streets. After 
this refreshment, he followed a crowd of well dress 
ed people, who were all going the same way,—and 
very soon found himself in the interior ofa Quaker 
meeting-house. It*happened to be one of the 
Friend’s silent meetings; and Mr. Franklin soon 
fell into a profound sleep. Such was his first in- 
troduction to the city of Philadelphia ; where his 
shrewdness, and talent for business, soon made him 
a distinguished citizen. The great cause of Doc- 
tor Franklin’s rise in the world was his habits of 
close observation upon men and things. His at- 
tention was always wide awake,—always interested 
in what was around him. This led him to invent 
his metallic kite, with silken cords, to draw light- 
ning down from the heavens; this led him to apply 
his knowledge to a practical use, by the introduc- 
tion of lightning rods; and to this we owe the sen- 
tentious wisdom, which every where pervades his 
writings. Perhaps economy wasa still more strik- 
ing trait of his character than shrewd discrimination, 


Every child has read the story of the dear-bought . 


whistle ; and most children have probably figured to 
themselves how Benjamin Franklin looked, when he 
-went home piping in the merriment of his heart, and 
thinking how his brothers and sisters would envy him 
the noisy play-thing,—and then his look of disap- 
pointment and vexation when every one in the house 
laughed at his purchase, and told him he had paid 
“*too dear for his whistle.” This lesson seems to have 
made a deep impression upon him; for economy 
was the spirit breathed from all his actions, and all 
his writings. He was frugal in his own expenses; 
frugal in his system of politics; and frugal even in 
his words. ‘Thus instead of saying that it is diffi- 
cult fora man deeply in debt to be independent in 
his integrity, and to avoid flattering the rich,—he 
says with peculiar brevity, ‘It is hard for an empty 
bag to stand upright.” Yet his economy seems to 
have had notinge of meanness. He wasalways willing 
to lend money to those who were entering life des- 
titute; and when these people were able and will- 
ing to pay him, he would often say, ‘“ Lend it to the 
first poor tradesman you find, who is industrious and 
honest ; and tell him to lend it to another, as soon as. 
he is able to spare it. In this way, with a small 
sum of money, I shall do good to the end of time.” 
This extraordinary man was born in Boston, in 8 
house which formerly stood where the Commission 
Ware House, in Milk street, now stands; and he 
always said that he owed his thirst for knowledge 
entirely to the good education he received from 
the free grammar schools, of that intelligent city. 
It was Doctor Franklin’s misfortune, to have ass0- 
ciated in early life, with some unprincipled char- 
acters, and to have read pernicious books. It is im- 
possible to go through the temptations of life, with 
any degree of safety withoat the protection of reli- 
gious principle. Hence, we find this learned man 


bitterly regretting, in his old-age, the errors of his 


misguided youth. Let this teach the young, that 
they cannot be too careful in the choice of their 








child in her arms ; during the hot days in which 
you were glad to get into the shade and fan your- 


The avidity with which he read all the books 
that came in his way, induced his father to bind him 


companions, and their books. And, if the laugh 
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of the gay and fashionable, should ever make in- 
dustry and economy appear like contemptible vir- 
tues; let them remember that Benjamin Franklin, 
a poor hard-working mechanic, became by means 
of these very virtues, a philosopher, whose discove- 
ries were useful and celebrated throughout Europe. 
Ifthey grow weary of application and despise fragal- 
ity; let them think ofa dirty printer boy, eating his 
roll of dry bread, in the streets of Philadelphia, af- 
terwards Ambassador to the Court of France; wel- 
eomed to the most splendid Parisian saloons; and 
hisgrey hairs crowned with a wreath of laurel, by 
the young and fair of that enthusiastic nation. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
| THE BAG WITHOUT A STRING. 

Wren I was @ little girl, I was occasionally per- 
mitted to go to another town, a few miles distance, 
io vist my Grandparents. Among the various 
Jans which my Grandmother advised for my amuse- 
ment, was that of cutting out little paper men and 
women, and arranging them around her snuff-box, 
which represented atable. One ofthese visits I re- 
member more particularly. ‘There were no little 
boys or girls in the house to play with me, and on 
acertain day, I became quite uneasy for want of oc- 
cupation. My Grandmother was sitting in her bed- 
room, sewing very busily, and I stood idly by, very 
naturally wishing that I had something, or could do 
something. When lo! I beheld in her work-bas- 
ket, among other things, a bag having no string.— 
With as much courage as I could assume, I ex- 
claimed, ‘“‘ Oh! I wish I had abag without a string.” 
Then waiting a few moments, said again, “I wish 
[had a bag without a string;” which I continued to 
repeat at intervals, until, to my great joy, my Grand- 
mother took the hint, and presented me with the 
bag. Now it was nothing but a little plain, yel- 
low-gingham bag, (I remember just how it looked) 
about as large asone quarter of the Youth’s Com- 
pinion. Yet it had no string, and consequently 
being very new, and strange, it was, I thought, 
much to be desired, and I was quite sure, that noth- 
ing would make me so completely happy as a bag 
without a string. So as soon as it was obtained, I 
ran away to fill it with such trifles, as are in the 
store-houses of children. 

But after playing with my bag a few hours, I be- 
came weary again, and as I could not carry it upon 
my arm, nor even draw it together for want ofa 
string, | began to exclaim, “I wish I had a string 
to my bag; I wish I had a string tomy bag.” So 
my Grandmother very good naturedly, though I be- 
lieve a smile curled upon her lip, took my poor bag, 
and with her bodkin drew in astring. And now I 
was just about as contented as before I ever saw it. 

Probably my young friends will now inquire af- 
ter the moral of this simple story, which I will en- 
deavor to explan ina few words. 

If, when I was so uneasy, I had said to my 
Grandmother, ‘‘ Dear Madam, cannot I do some- 
thing to assist you ; or please to let me wind some 
thread, or sew a little.’—I should have created for 
myself solid pleasure, besides increasing her love 
and esteem forme. And after making myself use- 
ful, I should have returned with avidity to my amuse- 
ments. Idle children are seldom happy ; while in- 
dustry is the mother of contentment. Another les- 
son to be derived from the story of “the Bag,” is 
this; Children, as well as men and women, often 
imagine that something which they do not possess, 
something very uncommon, would afford them the 
highest happiness ; whereas, when the desired ob- 
ject is in their power, it disappoints them exceed- 
ingly, and they wish to return to their former 
amusements. It is not by the accomplishment of 
all our silly wishes that we may expect enjoyment, 
but from the cultivation of an amiable, cheerful 
temper, and by seeking to forget ourselves in giving 

easure to others. We should then be more wor- 
thy of the regard and attention of our friends.— 
love to exert themselves for a discontented 
and selfish child? I was not more unamiable than 


casion tosay,““L..... do you remember the bag 
without a string?” And since arriving at years of 
discretion, many events which I have experienced 
and witnessed, have forcibly reminded me of the 
Bag without a string. 

N July, 1828. 
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For the Youth’s Companion. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF YOUTH, 
[Concluded from our last.]} 

Ask we, what advantages in early devotion to 
God? Would the Bible have been so explicit, if 
there were none? Whatever that Book represents 
as important, we may rest assured is advantageous. 
** Godliness hath the promise of ‘the life that now 
is, and of that which is to come,” Is it no advan- 
tage to escape the world, an@fly ‘te heaven ? 

We all know that youth is a season of peculiar 
temptation.—T he world looks bright, and the flow 
of spirits together with the wayward tendencies of 
human nature, unite in pushing youth forward in a 
course of entire worldliness ; and, alas! every day’s 
observation tells the truth on this subject, and what 
is to prevent the dear children of our land from the 
baleful influence of example, that, like a pestilence, 
walketh in the night, and wasteth at noon-day ?— 
“ By taking heed therunto, according to thy word.” 
“‘ Hearken unto me, therefore, O ye children, and 
attend to the words of my mouth.” 

Our constant exposure to death, against which 
youth has no security, and for which piety alone is 
a fit preparation,—the happiness it would ensure to 
ourselves, and the benefits we may render to the 
best interests ofour fellow-creaturés, with the well- 
known fact, that those who ever become pious, usu- 
ally become so in their younger years, urge the sub- 
ject ;—and the promises of everlasting life, and a 
proper regard for Him, who loved us, and died for 
us, to Him who made us, and sustains us, would 
seem to call upon us, not in vain, to give Him this 
best portion of our present life,.as the only return, 
altogether insufficient indeed, which we can fen- 
dér for love unexampled: Men wotiid rarely treat 
an earthly parent, as the humat family, in general, 
treat the blessed God, from whom “ cometh down 
every good and perfect gift.” 

So much occupied are we in our pleasures 
and gains in some way or other, that notwith- 
standing allthe motives which are presented to us 
in the Gospel and in the providence of God, as well 
as the proper relation of things, which ought to 
bind us to our Maker, we are more ready to distrust, 
and open our ears to hear the objections of false 
friends. 

There is not an objection more contrary to all ex- 
perience, than that religion makes men unhappy ; 
and rarely a more inconsistent one; being made al- 
together by those who never madethe trial. Sure- 
ly, so many of all conditions, would not have volun- 
tarily chosen an unhappy state of life, and main- 
tained it, when there is somuch in the world to suit 
the appetites and desires of the natural man, if the 
case was so. But with all their certainty that reli- 
gion is an unhappy thing, it would seem strange, 
that they cannot persuade people out of this volun- 
tary unhappiness! It is not the pious, it is the 
worldly, that utter complaints about the miseries of 
human life. This life, it is trae, ae life of trial and 
vexation, to all; but the part of wisdom is, to look 
beyond it. ‘* Set your affections on things above,” 
and you have always something’ to bear you up in 
this world, and in the world to come, “ life everlast- 
ing.” : 

Nor does it unfit people for the duties of life. It 
carries with ita correct deportment; it gives a man- 
liness of character to the young; a dignity which 
truth upholds, a perseverance which is inspired by 
the noblest prospect, a cheerfulness and serenity, 
which a child feels in the love of atender father; a 
conscience void of offence; and, animated by an ar- 
dent love to God and man, and a happy teliance on 
an Almighty Friend, they go on their way, rejoic- 





Most youth, but I have often given my friends oc- 


__ Let the young come out on the side of piety, and 
it would give a moral beauty tothe community, that 
vice itself would admire ; it would give an energy 
tothe benevolence of the day, that would counter- 
act a current of iniquity; it would make glad the 
hearts of parents, who watch with anxious solici- 
tude, the development of the youthful mind; it 
would return the prodigal to the house of his fath- 
er ;—add vigor tothe church of Christ, and make 
the songs of the angels of God more animated, and 
sweeter. Every family, and school, and play-ground 
would bear witness, and in the sanctuary, and in 
the closet, “‘ from the mouth of babes and sucklings, 
God would perfect praise.” My young friends, 
is not our influence, is not our example worth some- 
thing in such a cause? Then, let us add this also, 
to the testimony of the best of books, and the con- 
sciences of all men. Ww. 





For the Youth’s Companion. 
A WARNING. 


I will give youa history, gentlereader, in which 
is combined a series of guilt and crime, disgraceful 
to mankind and appalling to humanity. 1 would 
present to your minds the simple truth concerning 
myself, hoping that it will be productive of the 
greatest benefit to your spiritual welfare. 

I am the son of a respected merchant in this ci- 
ty, wlio is ever kind and indulgent to his children. 
In the morning of life it wasmy misfortune to be 
enticed from the paths of innocence, and deluded 
from my own happiness by evil company. Ah, how 
that word still trembles on my lips and harrows up 
my soul to dread remorse. Memory calls to mind 
the time, whex rejoicing in the gaiety of youthful 
pleasure, I forgot the God of Israel and roamed 
heedlessly after the sickening joys of time and sense. 
My parents were not unconcerned spectators.—Alh! 
no. Many atime did that fond mother, with an 
eye fixed on eternity, solemnly warn me of the ru- 
in which would come upon me unawares, if I per- 
sisted in this course. Can you imagine to what a 
depth ofsin I had arrived, when EF secretly visited 
the desk of my employer, to procure money for go- 
ing tothe Theatre?’ The Theatre has been my ru- 
in! Taketimely warning ,then, ye precious youth, 
and as you value your character for time and your 
prospects for eternity, forsake, forever forsake those 
haunts of vice. A Frienp, 


Eprror1aL Remarks. 


The above ‘ Warning,” came to us through the 
Post Office, and we do not know who the writer is. 
We cannot say whether he is one that has himselt 
been ruined by the love of pleasure; or whether he 
has endeavored toexpress what he has seen in others. 
But our young friends may be assured, that there 
are many real cases of melancholy ruin! and that 
there are many persons in America, and not a 
few in Boston, to whom most of this doleful tale 
will apply, without fiction or exaggeration. Some 
of them are living in cellars or garrets, in the most 
degraded and wretched manner, outcasts from so- 
ciety, and sold to all manner of wickedness. Some 
of them are working iniquity with greediness, and 
blaspheming the God of heaven, while they traverse 
the ecean and go upand down inthe earth. Some 
of them may be found in state prisons and peniten- 
tiaries, shut out for their crimes from the light of 
day, and doomed to hard labor and confinement the 
remainder of their lives. 

Some of the same class are dead. They perish- 
ed like brutes in the ditches, or came to some vio- 
lentdeath when they were drunk. Not a few of 
them died by the hand of public justice, and on the 
gallows declared how. they had fallen, by little and 
little, from the innocence of childhood to the com- 
mission of these crimes for which public justice re~ 
quires the sacrifice of life. Some of this class are - 
“lifting up their eyes in hell, being in torment.” — 
In the midst of their “‘ weeping and wailing and 
gnashing of teeth,” they “‘ remember” the instruc- 
tions and warnings and entreaties of their anxious 
parents, in those days of their folly when they would 
not hear. O how do they “‘ mourn at the last, — -— 





ing. The trials of life but brighten the Christian’s 
armour. 


and say, How have I hated instruction, and my 
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heart despised reproof;” now, there is no space for 
repentance, no ray of hope for the lost sinner. 

May all our readers hear the voice of the Father 
of their spirits, when he says, “‘ My son, if sinners 
entice thee, consent thou not.” ‘ Walk not inthe 
counsel of the ungodly.” “Have no fellowship 
with the unfruitful works of darkness.” O may 
they take hold of the paths of life, and escape from 
the ways of hell beneath. 
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REVIEWS. 


Familiar Dialogues, for Sunday Schools. By a 
Teacher. From the 2d London Edition. Boston; 
Peirce & Williams. Probably almost alkthe ju- 
venile readers of the Companion, attend either Sab- 
bath Schools or Bible Classes. They know how 
they are conducted, and what a delightful privi- 
lege itis to be enrolled among the little compa- 
nies which are studying the book of God. They do 
not, therefore, need this little book to persuade them 
to attend when they can. But they may find it ve- 
ry useful, to make them prize and improve the bles- 
sing more than they do; and it may be well for them 
to read it, that they may talk with their little neigh- 
bors and playmates who do not attend, and per- 
suade them to come. This isthe object of the “Fa- 
miliar Dialogues.”” They were written and pub- 
lished in England, where a great many thousand 
children belonged to the Sabbath Schoois, but 
where many thousands more were afraid or asham- 
ed to go,or else did not know much about them. So 
the writer represents some of the scholars as con- 
versing with other children, giving them informa- 
tion, removing their objections, and prevailing to 
bring them also into the schools. The book isa 
good one forthe purpose. Children can understand 
most of the language, and will be entertained with 
thecontents ; and we think a perusal of it will make 
them think they have never been half so thankful 
as they should be for the privilege of going to the 
Sabbath School. 

The Chil?s Botany. Boston; S. G. Goodrich. 
——Who wants to study Botany ?—I do not know, 
Mammz ; I cannot tell before I know what Botany is. 
—See here, is a very pretty book, published by Mr. 
Goodrich, containing several elegant pictures—O 
yes, here are stems, and leaves, and flowers, and dif- 
ferent kind of roots; and one whole tree, with trunk 
and branches, and leaves; and see, mamma, the 
roots too, running down into the ground, but there 
is no ground there.—You know, my dear, that you 
eould not see the roots if they were under ground ; 
so the artist has put no ground there, but left the 





roots naked; for he wished you tosee a figure of 


every part of the tree. Now you may know by 
these pictures what Botany is, and by reading asen- 


tence here on the 17th page; ‘The knowledge of 


plants and their uses is called Botany.” And the 
book will tell you the different Ainds of plants, and 
describe them so well, that after a little practice 
you may know one that you never saw before, mere- 
ly by comparing it with the description. This isa 
very pleasing study at home or at school; and will 
make a walk inthe garden or field doubly pleasant. 
For then you will know the names and uses of hun- 
dreds of plants and shrubs and trees, and can con- 
verse about them and describe them to your com- 
panions. You will find too in the field a great 
many beautiful illustrations of scripture, and many 
displays of the wisdom and goodness and glory of 
God ; for you remember that our Lord says of the 
lilies, that “ Solomon in all his glory was not array- 
ed like one of these.” —I expect you will be much 
pleased with this study, and that I shall soon have 
three or four young Botanists about me, who will be 
‘‘ wiser than their teacher ;” for when your mamma 
was a little girl, Botany was not taught, either in the 
family or the school.--I should like very much to read 
&& learn it, mamma; but we silly children shall never 
know so much as mamma does.—I like to have you 
modest, my dear, and not think that you are very 
wise, for the Scripture says, ‘‘ Be not wise in your 


you will gain in knowledge and wisdom much fas-| 
ter than you expect. 
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From the Visitor & Telegraph. 

THE MOCKING BIRD. 
My pretty bird! if you will not be frightened, I 
should like to chat with you a little. I am curious 
to know what brought you to our elm last night. 
I came to sing. 
That I had supposed ; and in that you did right; 
for every bird that can sing, ought to sing; but why 
did you select the night? You came there about 11 
o’clock, and there you sat and sang until nearly 
day light. The family were all entertained by 
your serenade, but yet we all thought you ought to 
have been asleep like other good birds. Besides, 
there are some whowould say, it was ominous of a 
deathin the family. Didyou mean to convey such 
an impression to our minds? 
I can tell nothingabout it. I felt inclined to vis- 
it your tree, and ‘‘ sing among the branches,” but I 
intended no harm. He, however, who directs the 
falling of a sparrow, may have directed me to your 
tree, and he may have intended to convey impres- 
sions to your minds, by my means, which I had not 
thought of At any rate it could do no harm to re- 
flect upon an early and sudden death. Birds die 
very suddenly sometimes, and so I suppose do men. 

Ithank you, my sweet bird, for reminding me of 
this important truth. 1 know, but I forget it. I 
am not superstitious, but yet it has crossed my mind 
that you might have been sent to awaken in us the 
thought of death. Bring it often, my bird, and car- 
ry it to other families also. Tell them that ‘the 
beasts are consumed and also the birds.—That 
man also knoweth not his time. As the fishes are 
taken in an evil net, and as the birds are caught in 
the snare; so are the sons of men snared in an evil 
time, when it falleth suddenly upon them.”—Tell 
them that “ all flesh is as grass.” 

It is most true, therefore I must away and re- 
deem my time. My life is short. ‘I will sing 
unto the Lord as longas I live. I, will sing prais- 
esto my God while I have my being.” And when 
I die, others will rise up to praise him in my place. 

Happy bird! Pious resolution! Be the same 
purpose mine and my readers. And let us learn, 
from this bird, to redeem the sleepless part of our 
nights, by spending it in prayer and praise. ‘“ At 
midnight will I pray.” No time like that. Rise, 
if you should awake, and enjoy it. Aquino. 
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Sabbath School Anecdotes.—A little girl was ask- 
ed by a visiter in the school, what Christ had done 
for her. She replied, ‘“‘ He died for me.” What do. 
you mean to do for him 7—“‘ J mean to love him.” 

. Another little girl named Mary, being asked the 
reason of so many being called by the same name, 
could give no answer. She was then asked, ofwhom 
she supposed her mother thought, whep she nam- 
ed her Mary. ‘I suppose she thought of Mary 
Magdalene,” was the reply. Why, what of Mary 
Magdalene? ‘‘ She washed the Saviour’s feet with 
her tears.” And what else? 
the sepulchre.” 

A very small git] being asked by a visiter in “a 
Sabbath School, if*eté loved her teacher, replied 
that she did. Do you love your parents? ‘ Ido,” 


‘* She was early at}. 





own conceit.” But ifyou are diligent and studious, 








said the little girl, * but I love Christ more than all 
of them.” [W.S. S. Visitant. 
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Sick-Bed Alarms.— Why did you never tell 
me these things before?” said an unconverted man, 
dangerously sick, to his minister, who was urging 
on him the duty of immediate repentance., ‘‘ My 
dear Sir,” said his-minister, “I have often told 
you these things.” How true is it of many, in 
the days of health and prosperity, that ‘“‘ hearing 
they hear nat,”’ even the most faithful instructions 
on their danger and duty. This man recovered of 
his sickness, and lived much as he did before !— 


_—— 


death-bed, do not of course end in conversion to 
God.—Pastors’ Journal. 
- ae 




















another proof that the alarms of the sick-bed, or 


Howard's opinion of Swearers.—Ashe was stand. _ 
ing one day near the door of a printing office, ke 
heard some dreadful volleys of oaths and curses a 
from a public house opposite, and buttoning his N 
pocket up before he went into the street, he said to : 
the workmen near him, “I always do this whenever = 
I hear men swear, as I think that any one who can 
take God’s name in vain, can also steal, or do any — 
thing else that is bad.” ow 
POETRY. 
From the Religious Intelligencer, Fo 
LINES of in! 
Addressed to a ~r yoeog naa for the Death of ae 
Movurner! lift your weeping eyes, day « 
See your infant angel, see— prop’ 
Ask an audience from the skies, head 
Bending to commune with thee. John 
Mother, mother !—hear him say— argu) 
Listen to the voice of love ; princ 
Lo, I come to comfort thee, ing ¢ 
And thy sorrow to reprove. lemn 
Grieve not mother that I sleep, vate 
Peaceful on my Saviour’s breast ; » darec 
While you linger, mourn, and weep, his e 
Take my everlasting rest. ment 
Grieve not that my infant soul So 
Has so early wing’d its way, hand 
Where the tides of rapture roll, wry 
Lasting as eternity. and | 
. ny had | 
Grieve not, for a seraph now, oe 
¢ I may sweep the heavenly lyre, bis o 
And in adoration bow 
With the angels’ lofty choir. + 
Grieve not, mother, but prepare and 
Soon to join my rapturous song, het 
For eternity is near,— tae 
We shall not be parted long. Tete 
O grieve not,—again he spoke, speal 
Touch’d his lyre, and sweetly sung, frien 
When the fairy vision broke, dowr 
Anthems died upon his tongue. also. 
Still was this impression deep ; God 
Though the heart by grief is riven, ed th 
Mothers have no cause‘to weep view 
That their children are in heaven. the f 
ihe P.H. B. Victic 
“© Remember now thy Creator in the days of thy youth.”— that | 
Ecclesjastes xii: 1. entir 
Young Edward one day to his grandfather said, In 
Dear sir! Ido wish you would say pers 
If you are very old, for the hairson your head and | 
Are so few, and those few are all gray. on th 
The old man replied, yes, yes, my dear boy, = 
My eighty-fifth year I have pass’d, F 
Few days are now left me, but those [ enjoy, h : 
Nor fear death which approaches me fast. ~— 
' : cond 
And are you so old, yet so strong? said the lad; but 
You have health! and how early you rise! reel 
. You seem to be happy and so seldom look sad, apes 
That I cannot help feeling surprize. ment 
From childhood I cherish’d the strength of my frame, with 
Used my blessings with temperate joy ; me a 
Thought much of time future, may you do the same, throt 
Replied the old man, my dear boy. he pl 
Tome bring the Bible, that sure word of truth, at ar 
Let me show you on it’s sacred page ; Lord 
That all who remember their God in their youth, enter 
He forgets not to bless in old age. denc 
In my youth, through my life, my guide was that a 
It show’d me the pathway to heaven, abak 
And there, with bright hopes & firm faith I can look, Hi 
To a home which my Saviour has given. po 
Now, Edward, the reason to you I have told isfac 
That I’m cheerful, and death do not dread; 01 
“ Your Creator remember,” and when you are old, Wy Jo 


He thus also will bless your gray-head. afer 





